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Federal-Regional Relation- 


ships in Higher Education 


By Harold L. Enarson” 


ie 11S ARTICLE deals with the relations between 

Federal agencies and the three regional compact 
agencies in higher education: The Southern Regional 
IKducation Board (SREB), the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education (WICHE), and 
the New Board of 
(NEBHE). 


ach of the three regional agencies was established 


ngland Higher [Education 


by the legislatures of its member States for the same 
primary purpose, to increase educational opportunity 
by enabling the States to undertake regional planning 
and action programs in higher education. Common 
to all three regions was the specific purpose of 
enabling the States to share in the use and support 
of scarce, high-cost facilities in professional and 
graduate education. Ineach region, the States share 
in the use of existing educational facilities, and they 
seek to strengthen higher education by planning new 
schools and facilities to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
*As director of the Western [nterstat 

Education since 1954, Dr. Enarsor le for carrying out 
the WICHE programs and supervising the staff. He is a member 
of the National Dental Research Advisory Council, the Surgeon 
General’s Committee on Medical Manpower, the C ission on 
Health Careers, and is on the Board of Directors of the National 
League for Nursing. His prior Government service includes 
membership on the Wage Stabilization Board, staff positions in 
the White House, Bureau of the and National Security 
Resources Board, at Executive Secretary to then Mayor 
(now U.S. Senator) Joseph S. Clark, Jr., o le] 

Knarson has been a member of the political 

Stanford University and Whittier College. He is a graduate of 
the University of New Mexico and received graduate degrees from 
Stanford University and American University. He was assisted 
in preparing this article by Hulda Grobman, research associate 
on the WICHE staff, and Richard S. Axt, WICHE’s associate 


director. 
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tion and at the same time to meet the needs of the 
whole region. 

As these agencies have moved to accomplish this 
purpose and to aid the many regional programs flow- 
ing from it, the need has grown for them to work 
with the Federal agencies concerned with higher 
education. In fact, because of the recent establish- 
ment of three compact agencies, new Federal-regional 
relationships are developing where none existed be- 
fore—where there is little history and few precedents 
are evident. 

To date, 35 of the States have defined three major 
regions by creating interstate education compacts. 
Middle Atlantic States (New 


New York, and Pennsylvania) have no interstate 


Three Jersey, 

State 
universities of seven Western Conference or “Big 
(Illinois, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin), along with the 


organization in higher education. The 


Ten” States Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
University of Chicago, have formed a Committee on 
Interinstitutional Cooperation; the staff director is 
This 


is an organization of universities, not States, and 


Henning Larson of the University of Illinois. 


there is no immediate prospect of an interstate 
The remaining five States (Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota) lie between the WICHE and “Big Ten” 


regions and presently are affiliated with neither. 


compact. 


Growth of Regional Programs 

Federal-State relationships in higher education 
are of long standing, as is amply documented in 
Dr. Martorana’s companion article in this issue. 
Federal-regional relationships in higher education, 


however, are of recent development. SREB was 





created in 1949, WICHE in 1953, and NEBHE in 
1955. 


they are clearly new agencies. 


In the time scale of the government process, 


‘Today the three agencies together have a member- 
ship of 35 States, staffs of more than 50 persons, 
and combined operating budgets of more than $1 
million. In addition to handling their own budgets, 
the agencies serve as clearinghouses for more than 
$2 million of State funds which pay for educational 


Most of their 


regular operating funds come from State appropria- 


services provided by member States. 


tions and foundation grants. But in recent years 


a significant proportion of the total, currently 
perhaps 20 percent, has come from Federal Govern- 
ment grants and contracts. 

Although the agencies were established to serve 
the needs of quite distinctive regions, their simi- 
larities are much more evident than their differences. 
ach is governed by a board or commission appointed 
by the governors of the member States; each is 
provided with State appropriations to carry out its 
primary tasks; and the statements of purpose in the 
three interstate compacts are remarkably similar. 
Consequently this article stresses the common ele- 
ments in Federal-regional relationships rather than 
the regional Variations. 

The regional education compacts have been 
formed because not every State can provide educa- 
tional opportunity for its citizens in every pro- 
field. State has 


colleges offering freshman English, college algebra, 


fessional and graduate very 
and teacher training education, but not every State 
has its own medical and dental schools, institutions 
offering Ph. D. programs in nuclear physics, or 
specialized programs to prepare social workers, 
teachers and administrators in nursing education, 
and teachers of the blind and the deaf. An obvious 
way of coping with such inequalities is for States to 
pool the programs and share the costs—an idea 
simple in principle but complicated in practice. 

reflect. two 


The texts of the three compacts 


distinct ideas: that a sharing of facilities makes 
for quality and efficiency, and that regional studies 
help to identify educational and manpower needs 
for the region as a whole. ‘The compacts speak of 
broad goals, with phrases like “raising the social 
and economic level,” “providing opportunities for 
recommendations to the 


youth,” and “making 


States.’ But the governors, legislators, and college 


presidents who framed the compacts wanted to solve 


4 


immediate problems such as the shortage of medical 


schools. ‘They also wanted the machinery of 
regional cooperation to be available for their use 
in solving future educational problems by whatever 
methods of study and cooperation might be appro- 
priate. 

The programs of the regional agencies can be 
considered in five major categories: administering 
programs, making manpower studies, planning solu- 
tions to specific and general problems, conducting 
research, and increasing public understanding of 
key regional issues. 


1. Administering regional programs.—The first pro- 
grams established by each of the three agencies 
were student exchange or contract programs in 
the health sciences suchas medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine. These are high-cost fields, 
and new schools are difficult to establish and main- 
tain. Moreover, because they are clearly vested 
with a public interest, State legislators are willing 
to appropriate funds for their support. 

WICHE administers a student exchange program 
Of the 13 Western States, 8 have 


no medical school, only 3 have veterinary medical 


in all three fields. 


schools, and only the 3 West Coast States have 
Students nov” 
States attend the professional schools of other 


dental schools. from the “have 


Western States under the same terms and with the 
same costs as residents of the State in which the 


‘ 


school is located. For this privilege, the “‘sending”’ 
States pay $2,000 a year for each medical student, 
$1,600 for each dental student, and $1,200 for 
each veterinary student. The sending States deter- 
mine the residency of students; the schools decide 


WICHE serves 


as a clearinghouse in the selection of students and 


on their academic qualifications. 


in the payment of funds. 

SREB administers a similar contract program 
through which certain Southern States contract 
with professional schools in other States for the 
education of their citizens. Contracts are in force 
in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and 
social work. Legislatures in the South are now 
considering appropriations for contracts in public 
health which were authorized in October by SREB. 
Student-aid contracts, covering out-of-State tuition 
fees, are in effect in the fields of forestry and 
architecture. 
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In New England, there is only one State-controlled 
medical school, and the regional service of the 
private medical schools is reduced by the degree to 
NEBHE has 


therefore set up a medical-dental program through 


which they are nationally oriented. 


which the States reimburse the private schools for 
educating numbers of their citizens in excess of a 
pre-existing annual average. 

NEBHE has also developed a regional “State 
university cooperative program” which does not 
involve the transfer of State funds. In this program, 
students from States in which certain specialized 
educational programs are not available can be ad- 
mitted to such programs in other New England State 
universities with the same preference and at the same 
cost to the student as residents of the State in which 
the university is located. ‘The programs are mainly 
in fields in which there is no prospect of building an 
expensive school, but in which the operating cost per 
student is high because of small enrollments. No 
transfer of funds is involved; the premise is that all 
of the States benefit when they do not have to 
establish new specialized programs and when existing 
programs operate at 


capacity, with more good 


students and lower per-student costs. 
2. Regional manpower studies.—Studies of manpower 
needs on a regional basis are necessary because in 
some fields the State is too small a unit for planning, 
and the Nation is too large. National studies rarely 
pinpoint the need for specific schools to be built in 
specific locations; regional studies can often suggest 
specific courses of action for consideration by one or 
more of the States. 

All three of the regional agencies have made dental 
manpower studies in cooperation with the U.S. Public 
Health Service. ‘The first ones were made in the 
South and West, and new dental schools are being 


SREB and 


manpower 


built or designed in each region. 


WICHE 


studies in the mental health profession, and both 


have made comprehensive 
agencies have set up a major planning and action 


WICHE has also completed 


major manpower studies in medicine and nursing. 


program in this field. 


These studies have been made with the help of 
professional consultants and of large, active advisory 
committees made up of the key persons on whom 
follow-up action in the individual States depends; 
this practice is not feasible in national manpower 


studies. 
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Closely re- 


3. Regional planning in specific fields. 
lated to the manpower studies are the regional 
If each 


school in each State acts alone, the result may be 


planning activities of the compact agencies. 


too much expansion or too little, unnecessary duplica- 
tion, or no positive action at all. The regional 
agencies work with the schools and the professions 
in planning expansion on a regional basis. 

Regional planning has been undertaken in such 
fields as nursing education and mental health edu- 


cation. In the South, regional planning has resulted 


in agreement among the universities to set up six 


needed master’s degree programs in nursing at 
designated schools. . Without this planning, nothing 
might have been done, or alternately, 15 or 20 
; WICHE 


has a continuing regional nursing council which seeks 


mediocre programs might have sprung up. 


similar results and has, in addition, a regionwide 
continuation education program for nurses already 
on the job. 

Both SREB and WICHE have set up continuing re- 
gional councils for mental health training and re- 
search, with full-time professional staffs and advisory 
The U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, through the 
National Institute of Mental Health, has given sub- 


committees and consultants. 


stantial financial support to these planning councils 
and to specific projects they have undertaken. 
NIMH supports, for example, an SREB program 
which enables mental health workers in hospitals 
and clinics to make planned study visits to hospitals, 
clinics, agencies, and institutions in other States 
to observe modern techniques of diagnosis, treat- 
With NIMH financial support, 


WICHE has set up a series of seminars on psychi- 


ment, and researcli. 


atric problems for general practitioners, surgeons, 
obstetricians, and other physicians who are remote 
centers. Neither of 
feasible 
regional know-how of the compact agencies and the 
financial and professional help of NIMH. 


good examples of the growing and fruitful relation- 


from major medical these 


projects would have been without the 


They are 
ships between regional and Federal agencies. 


With 


problems of rising enrollments, rising costs, and 


4. Research and studies in higher education. 


teacher shortages, colleges and universities have 


much to learn from each other. ‘They need accurate 


data on these problems, and they need to learn new 





ways to improve their academic and management 
effectiveness 

\lthough national organizations, both private and 
I‘ederal, are working on such problems, the regional 
igencies are in a position to make certain kinds of 
tudies and to set up some action programs work- 
hops, institutes, training and research sessions 
that are not feasible either for single schools or for 
national agencies. When appropriate, the compact 
igencies can and do cooperate with the regional ac- 


crediting associations On matters f common concern, 
\ll three interstate agencies conduct continuing 
forecasts, costs, expansion 


tudies of enrollment 


plans, and so forth, and publish the results in fact 
books for use by the colleges and State agencies in 
each region 

The compact agencies also do studies in depth on 
SRIAB has sponsored, for example, 
a study of factors in the recruitment and retention 
NEBHE is studying the col- 
shortage in New England and means of 


WICH has 


published studies on 
Institutional research, that is, the methods and con 


a regional basis. 
graduate students 
lege teac he I 


remedayiny t 


tent of institutional self-study, and on the use of 


standard formulas in university budgeting. 


\lthough these studies are presumably of interest toa 
number of Federal agencies, they have been financed 
exclusively with State funds and foundation grants. 


(Nnderstandinge here IS an im- 


5. Increasing public 
portant group of “publics” in higher education 


governors, university presidents, State legislators, 


deans, trustees, State budget officials, and philan- 


thropists large and small—who must have the facts 


and the alternatives on the key issues facing higher 
education 

In a variety of Ways, the regional agencies seek to 
bring the information 


these 


to these publics. One of 
ways is through work conferences or work- 
SREB has held 


work conferences which have brought together on a 


shops. eight annual legislative 


regional basis, away from the pressures of home- 


State problems, legislators, university administra- 
tors, and others, for frank discussion of educational 
WICHE has held two such work con- 


ferences and plans another this year. All three 


problems. 


agencies have sponsored other conferences and work- 
shops and have issued a variety of publications, 
ranging from 4-page pamphlets to fair-sized books, 


on problems of higher education. 


6 


Some of this work has been done in cooperation 
with Federal agencies. For example, when the 
recent President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School held large regional conferences, 
NEBHE, WICHE, and SRIEB were the cosponsors 
Similarly, 


when the Office of Education set up regional meetings 


and organizers in their respective regions. 


on the implementation of the National Defense 
Iducation Act of 1958, the three regional agencies 


assisted in arranging the meetings in their regions. 


Federal Interest in Regional Education 

What can be said of the Federal interest in the 
activities of the regional agencies? In the Septem- 
ber 1959 issue of Higher Education, Assistant Secre- 
tary of HEW Elliot L. 


factors in the growing Federal concern with higher 


Richardson outlined three 


education. He mentioned manpower (*** scien- 
tists, engineers, teachers, physicians, and nurses will 
be in greater demand than ever’’), cultural inter- 
dependence (“‘Kconomic, political, and social liabili- 
ties that are consequences of educational slums 
cannot be quarantined within the arbitrary confines 
of communities and States.’’), and national defense 
Out of the Nation’s specific 


needs in each of these three fields of interest have 


ns i 
and world leadership. 


grown the Federal programs which directly or in- 
directly affect higher education. 


The joint concern of both regional and Federal 
J 


agencies with two of these factors manpower and 


what Mr. Richardson called “interdependence’’—is, 
\nd if defense 


and world leadership are dependent on the quality 


it seems to me, abundantly plain. 


and quantity of graduate and professional study and 
research in universities, as they most surely are, 
then those activities of the regional agencies that 
professional study and 


strengthen graduate and 


research should be of deep concern to Federal 
agencies: 


Health, Welfare 


lemming pinpointed the Federal interest in the 


Secretary of Iducation, and 
regional agencies in an address to the National 
Conference ou Regional Education which was co- 
SREB, NEBHE, and WICHE last 


He suggested that the three regional agencies 


sponsored by 
July. 
could play a major role in helping his department and 
other departments of the Federal Government to set 
national goals for the strengthening of higher educa- 
tion. Dr. Flemming said: 

These three organizations reach out to the grass 
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The Regional Organizations in Brief 


THE SOUTHERN Regional Education Board (SREB) 
was established in 1949; its offices are at 130 Sixth 
Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. The 16 member States are 
Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. The Governor of each 
State is an ex officio member of the Board and appoints 
four additional members from his State. Robert C. 
Anderson is Director of the Board. 


THE WESTERN Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion (WICHE) was established in 1953; its offices are 
in the Fleming Law Building, Boulder, Colo. The 13 
member States are Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The Gov- 
ernor of each State appoints three members of the 
commission. Harold L. Enarson is the director 


THE NEW ENGLAND Board of Higher Education 
(NEBHE) was established in 1955; its offices are at 31 
Church Street, Winchester, Mass. The six member States 
are Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. The Governor of each 
member State appoints three members of the board, in 
addition to those who serve ex officio. Robert H 
Kroepsch is executive secretary and directs the staff 


Arkansas, 











roots of America. If they could decide on needs, 
then we could begin to evolve national goals. 

We're not going to have a sound program just 
because some agency of the national government 
sets it down. Goals become meaningful only as 
they are generally accepted by people at the local 
levels. 

[ hope these regional groups can help us deter- 
mine what constitutes a fair division of responsibil- 
ity for higher education between the States and 
the Federal Government. 

We should add 50,000 men and women annually 
for the next 12 vears to the 300,000 now engaged 
in teaching, research, and management at the 
Nation’s institutions of higher learning. 


Dr. Flemming said he believed that salaries should 
be at least doubled over the next 5 to 7 years, and 
that it will be necessary for the country to invest 
$13.5 billion in the next 10 years for new instructional 
and residential facilities to meet increased enrollment 
and replace obsolete facilities. He also predicted 
that college enrollment, now at about 2.5 million, 


would double within that period. 
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Seeking the cooperation of the three regional 
agencies, he asked them to accept his talk “as an 
invitation to sit down with me and my associates. 
We'll take all the time we can 
areas if possible.” 


After the address Governor Cecil H. Underwood of 


even come to your 


West Virginia, general conference chariman, assured 
the Secretary that the regional organizations would 
“promptly accept this challenging invitation.” The 
regional agencies have accepted his invitation, and 
they are cooperating; for example, they were repre- 
sented on the Surgeon General’s consultant group on 
medical education. And plans have been made for 
a joint meeting of members of the three agencies and 
HEW staff. 

The Secretary’s statement was indeed encouraging 
to the members and staffs of SREB, NEBHE, and 
WICHE. 


the future relationship between Federal and regional 


But what can be specifically suggested for 


agencies! 


The Future of Federal-Regional Relationships 


Before commenting on possible areas of further 
ce operation between Federal and regional agencies, 
I want to emphasize two facts. First, the regional 
agencies were created by and are servants of the 
States, not of the Federal Government. They are 
a new expression of our historic belief in the separ- 
ation of power. They may well be an additional 
device to help accomplish lederal objectives with- 
out Federal control of higher education. Secondly, 
the regional agencies are not new supergovernments. 
They have no legal powers over the States or institu- 
tions and must work only on the basis of consensus. 
In my view, these very facts, the State origins of 
the compact agencies and their working method 
consensus—are ideal attributes for State-regional- 
Federal partnerships. 

Let me quickly review three major areas of pos- 
sible partnership: Planning and sharing regional 
facilities, conducting research, and informing the 
public. 

1. Planning and sharing regional facilities.—Studies 
of health manpower needs already have been done 
on a Federal-regional-State basis. For example, the 


Surgeon General’s report on medical manpower 
needs, published in November, recommends expan- 
sion equivalent to 20 or more new medical schools. 


As was mentioned earlier, the regional agencies were 





advisory committee. In De 
cember, WICH published a regional study of The 
West's Medical Needs, 
that at least three new schools be created in the West. 
\lready two Western States, Arizona and California, 


have planned detailed studies of their medical needs 


repre sented on the 


Manpower recommending 


and how they fit into the national and regional con- 
texts, and other Western States will very likely make 
similar studies. ‘Thus the recommendations of both 
the Federal and the regional studies have had much 
effect. 

Both the Federal and the WICHE reports recom 
“regional” med 


mend serious consideration of new 


ical schools, supported by two or more States, and 
the Western 
WICHE to study the feasibility of having such 
schools. Now l’ederal 


legislation on medical school construction or oper- 


Governor’s Conference has asked 


the question is, will any 


ation specifically provide for such interstate sharing! 

Generally speaking, cooperative projects between 
the regional and Federal agencies have been more 
fully realized in the health sciences than in the 
“hard” 


the latter 


sciences, engineering, and other fields. In 
a number of Federal programs 


Federal regi mal 


in| which relationships could be 
developed 

For example, the National Science Foundation 
supports a number of university training institutes 
for science teachers which are in many respects 
“regional” in character. It may well be that a 
more integrated and effective regional coverage ol 
such institutes could be worked out with the assist- 
ance of the regional compact agencies. 

Similarly, the Atomic Energy Commission, NSF, 
Federal 


scientific facilities, such as nuclear reactors which 


and other agencies support large-scale 
are intended to be used on an interuniversity basis. 
Sometimes such facilities are uniquely ‘“‘national;”’ 
the NSF radio astronomy facility in West Virginia 
is probably an instance. When, however, it is the 
purpose of a Federal agency to spot half a dozen o1 
more reactors or other high-cost facilities around 


the country, for use on an interuniversity and 


“regional” basis, there may be ways in which the 
regional compact agencies could be of assistance 
both to the Federal agencies and to the universities 
in the planning process. 

The three regional agencies have perhaps been 
remiss in not taking more initiative toward regional 


planning of facilities and programs in the sciences 


8 


and engineering. (SREB’s major program of study 
and workshops in the nuclear energy field, which 
has led directly to a new Southern interstate com- 
pact in this field, is an outstanding exception to this 
generalization.) And, very possibly, some Federal 
agencies have not thought of the regional agencies 
organizations. 


as “‘scientific”’ Of course, they are 


not, any more than they are primarily “‘medical” or 


“health” agencies. 


In science, what the regional agencies can do is 
work with Federal agencies in bringing together the 
specialized scientists in a given field or on a given 
project, within a region. It is true that the Federal 
agencies will know who the scientists are, but the 
regional agencies can also help bring together the 
views and support of those university presidents, 
trustees, State legislators, governors, and other State 
officials whose active consent is necessary if a truly 
major project is to move forward.! 

Here are some Federal-regional projects in the 
health sciences being considered in the West, the 


region I know best: 


In mental health, WICHE is working with NIMH 
on ways of planning one or more interstate facilities 
for treatment, research, and training of personnel 
in the field of emotionally disturbed juvenile de- 
a problem of equal concern to Federal 
and State governments and to WICHE. 

In dentistry, WICHE and the Public Health Serv- 
ice are interested in the utilization and the training 


liquents 


of dental technicians and assistants to augment the 
supply of dentists. ‘Their interest may lead to re- 


gional studies, pilot projects, and new training 
centers. 

In nursing, the WICHE regional council is in its 
third year of a successful continuation program for 
administrators and teachers in nursing education 


Now, 


short-term courses 


supported by foundation funds. Federal 
funds are available for such 
under the traineeship program of the Public Health 

1 WICHE helped to organize the Associated Rocky Mountain 
(ARMU); an organization of 20 universities 


ARMU, which is legally and 


administratively a separate entity, is an interuniversity corpora- 


ities, Inc 


1] 
| 


} 
1 coll I 


eges in that 8 State area. 
tion like Associated Universities, Inc., which operates Brookhaven, 
but is composed of institutions from an homogeneous region, as 

the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies in the South. 
ARMI 


working out cooperative, large-scale scientific research and edu- 


presents the Federal agencies with an ideal base for 
cational facilities and projects in the area it serves. 
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Service (title VII, public law 105). Instead of 
applying directly to PHS for funds, eight Western 
universities have worked out a regionwide plan for 


short-term cours:s which would effectively serve the 


On behalf of the eight institutions, 
WICHE has applied for the funds to support such 


entire region. 
a program. If its request is approved, the result 
should be a truly integrated program equally satis- 
factory to the schools, the States, the region, and the 
lederal agency. The elements? Partnership, plan- 
ning, consensus, and the use by both the States and 
the PHS of the regional compact agency. 

These are exciting prospects and may well serve 
as models for State-regional-Federal partnerships in 
other fields. 

2. Conducting educational research and informing the 
public—The Office of National 


Science Foundation, and other Federal agencies are 


Kducation, the 


vitally interested in research, data collection, and the 
dissemination of information to the public on key 
issues and problems in higher education. ‘Thus 
far, however, despite cordial relations among them, 
these agencies and the regional agencies have 
developed no cooperative projects of appreciable 
magnitude, 
There are a number of research problems that 
would lend themselves to a cooperative study. For 
example, on the question of selective admission to 
college, the regional agencies might make a research 
study, bringing together comparable data from a 
number of colleges in a region, that would be more 
productive than a study made by a single institution. 
Similarly, the regional agencies could work with 
Federal agencies in developing data on the costs 
and the financing of higher education. 
Unfortunately, one of the major vehicles for such 
Office of 


Cooperative Research Program, is not now open to 


partnership projects, the Iducation’s 


the regional agencies. [fforts last year to amend 
the law to make the regional agencies eligible did 
not bear fruit. It is to be hoped that this year 
legislation will be enacted making NEBHE, SREB, 
and WICHE eligible to cooperate in the program. 
The regional agencies are eligible for consideration 
for research, dissemination of information, and other 
functions under certain titles of the National De- 
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1958. 


made to work out cooperative projects with the 


fense Education Act of Kfforts are being 
Office of Education under several of these titles, 
including title VII, which deals with research and 
information on new educational media, such as edu- 
cational television. 

At least three encouraging factors should be noted. 
First, the Office of increasingly 


cooperated in providing data to the regional agencies. 


IKducation has 


often in special tabulations adapted to the needs of 
the region. ‘This helps obviate the need for surveys 
by the regional agencies and benefits all concerned. 
Second, under the NDEA, the Office of Education has 
established regional staff representation in each 


of the HEW regional offices. 


look forward to fruitful cooperation with these 


The compact agencies 


representatives of the Federal agency with the most 
Third, in the 
Division of Higher Education of the Office of Educa 


direct interest in higher education, 


tion is a unit to which has been assigned specific 
responsibility for liaison between the Division of 
IKducation and the interstate 


Hligher compact 


agencies. ‘This is the State and Regional Organiza 
tion Section of the College and University Adminis 
tration Branch. It works with the regional compact 
agencies in the study of problems in higher education 
needing collective action, in the development ot 
action programs to solve such problems, and in the 
carrying on of continued study and analysis of the 
techniques and procedures followed in interinstitu- 
tional, interstate, and regional cooperation in higher 
education. 


None of us, 


potential of the three interstate agencies. 


I believe, is fully aware of the full 
We have 
only begun to explore ways to work out State- 
regional-Federal partnerships. Building on Secre- 
tary lemming’s challenge, | hope we can soon ar- 
range regular meetings of the three regional agencies 


and HEW. 


be worked out not only with HEW, but also with 


Perhaps from that point meetings can 


the other Iederal agencies with a stake in higher 
education. 

Krom such modest steps and from our existing 
projects and relationships with Federal agencies may 
come a new era ot cooperative action between 
lederal agencies, the compact agencies, and thei! 
member States. 





State Boards and the Federal Government: 
Partners in Higher Education 


) tems current developments in higher education 
prompt a discussion of statewide boards of higher 
education and the phases of their operations which 
bring them into working relations with the Federal 
Government One of these developments is the 
trend observable in many States toward formation 
of statewide boards responsible for coordinating and 
planning public colleges and universities, for con- 
trolling their operations and policies, or for carrying 
on both of these types of functions. ‘The other 
development is the rising concern over the preserva- 
tion of the traditional freedoms of higher institu- 
tions in a day of closer and more critical examination 
by supporting constituencies, possibilities of more 
stringent controls by State governmental agencies, 


ind a growing recognition of the role of education, 


particularly higher education, as an instrument of 


} 


national policy in both domestic and international 
attain 


ssociation of Junior Colleges. He 
he New York State College for 
ind Ph. D 


By S. V. Martorana* 


Before considering the first of these two develop- 
ments, let me call attention to at least four major 
inquiries into the relations between government and 
higher education. One of these is the work of the 
Committee on Government and Higher Education, 
which in its 2 years of work produced two major 
publications. 

\ second is one phase of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s study of the diversity of higher education in 
\merica being conducted by the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


study is primarily concerned with structural arrange- 


The report of this specific 


ments being made in the several States to achieve 
more effective coordination of public higher institu- 
tions.’ 

\ third is the work of the Standing Committee of 
the American Council on Higher :ducation, which 
interested in the relations of the 
And the 


fourth is the report of a similar committee assigned 


is particularly 
l’ederal Government to higher education. 
a broader responsibility by the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions. In its report to the Association in 
October 1959 this committee, referring to the erosion 
of the autonomy of higher education under the 
onslaughts of State governmental agencies, says 


sok 


that it can * think of no area of government 


Malcolm Moos and Francis Rourke, The Can pus and the 
State, and The Efficiency of Freedom, Report of the Committee on 
Government and Education i lhe Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1959 

Lyman F. Glenny, The Autonomy of Public Colleges, The Chal 

ination. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959 
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in America where the ancient admonition applies 
more forcibly, that ‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.’ ’’§ 

Some leaders in American education believe that 
an effective means of preventing the very erosion 
feared for higher education is through the function- 
ing of statewide boards of higher education, co- 
commissions, or similar 


ordinating councils or 


bodies. By this means, they contend the interests 
of higher education are kept separate from those of 
other governmental operations and made the re- 
sponsibility of professional and lay persons whose 
backgrounds and activities are linked closely with 
the operations and purposes of colleges and uni- 
versities. ‘This assertion is made in Dr. Glenny’s 
report as well as in the report of an exhaustive 
statewide study of higher education in Michigan.‘ 
That there is a growing trend toward creation of 
statewide boards responsible for higher education 
cannot be denied. The trend, in my judgment, is 
an indication not only of the concern over govern- 
mental relations but also of a heightening interest 
in the whole matter of interinstitutional cooperation 
Public 


and private colleges and universities are cooperating, 


and collective efforts to solve new problems. 


both formally and informally, to provide a more 
nearly complete and effective total educational post- 
high-school service to the people of the Nation. 
Generally speaking, two types of statewide boards 
are responsible for higher education. One is the 
governing board which has responsibility for all 
phases of policy, program, and operations of the 


institutions under the board, including the functions 


of interinstitutional coordination and_ statewide 


planning of higher education. Florida, Georgia, and 
Oregon have such boards and in these States there 
are no governing boards responsible for individual 


institutions. In contrast, the 


second type of 
statewide board has only coordinating and planning 
responsibilities for higher education, and the colleges 
and universities have their own institutional govern- 


ing boards for internal operations and the adminis- 


mental Relations, Associat 
Universities and Allied Instit 
Universi 5 Stillwater, Okla 

4 John Dale Russell, Control and Cor 
tion\in Michigan, p. 43. St 


Highek. Education in Michigan. 
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tration of programs. North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah, and Virginia have such coordinating 


boards. 
Growth of Statewide Boards 


When the 1952 study of public higher education 
was made by the Council of State Governments, 
eight States with more than one State-supported 
higher institution had all of them under a single 
governing board, and three States had all such 
institutions under a single board or agency with 
coordinating and planning powers but no authoriza- 
tion to control the institutions. In addition, four 
States had all institutions except 2-year colleges 
under a single board. A study recently completed 
in the Office of Education discloses that in 1958-59 
nine States had all public higher institutions under a 
single governing board and another seven had an 
In 1952 there were 19 


more State-level boards 


overall coordinating agency. 
States in which two or 
existed with one or more of the boards having power 
to govern more than one college or university; in 
1958-59 there were 22 such States.° 


State Boards and Federal Government Relations 


Three broad types of activities involving statewide 
boards of higher education and the Federal Govern- 
ment can be identified. First, there are those for 
which the State boards receive direct financial assist- 
ance for operating higher education programs or 
projects within the institutions under the board. 
Second, there are the exchanges of information 
between the State boards and various agencies of 
the Federal Government. ‘The third group includes 
consultive activities of employees of the institutions 


under the board and those of the Federal agen 


Programs receiving Federal assistance 


Activities connected with operating programs 
receiving Federal financial assistance are conducted 
only by statewide boards which have governing 
authority over institutions of higher learning as well 


Council of iovernment Hligher Edu 1 
ty-eight States, p. 125 Chicago: The Council 

Governments, 1952; and S. V. Martorana and Ernest \ 

Hollis, State Boards Responsible for Higher Educati 


258-261 


n, Office of 
ducati mn, Dey artment of Hea th, ducation, and Welfare Vo 


be published in the spring of 1960 





for planning and coordinating their 

and operations. As the legally constituted 
y of all of the institutions under it, a 

governing board becomes the authorizing 

and contracting party between institutions governed 


and the Government 


Those 


Of operating 


Kederal in a wide array of 


programs and project which are related 


to four major categories activities will 


va | 


1 here 
Land rant college Operations. In state 


statewide 


every 


with a_ single governing board, as in 


Oregon o1 Georg as here is a land grant college or 


university unde! the board. It Is Significant to note 


in connection with the topic of the development of 


statewide boards that the planners of the centennia 


| 
college movement have 


year of the land-grant 


decided that land-grant institutions and other public 


universities ought to take the lead in developing 
statewide plans of higher education.' 

of higher education which con 
} veal 
colleges and universities are found in 15 States. 
l’ederal 
these 
1957, 


Statewide boards 
j 


d-grant colleges and other types of 


appropriations for land-grant colleges to 


statewide boards for the year ending June 30, 


ranged from $368,609 for Alaska to $2,862,738 


This 


tions for education of veterans, grants for contract 


for Georgia exclusive of Federal appropria 


research, and other grants or payments not related 
to the land-grant college acts. 

\n integral part of the operation of each land 
grant college is the program of agricultural exten 
sion conducted by it. Since the functions of the 
agricultural extension agents require their close 
association with the Department of 
l’ederal 


boards have standing operational relationships. 


Agriculture, it 


is another agency with which statewide 


Administration of National Defense Education Act 
Titles.—Vhe National Defense Education Act of 1958 
authorizes several new operational programs which 
bring boards of control of higher institutions into 
continuous contact with the 
This is titles of the 
act which the Division of Higher Education admin 
loans; title IV, 


relating to fellowships; title V, relating to guidance 


lederal Government. 


particularly true of the four 


isters: title II, relating to student 


1862-1962, Ar 


Richter, 


and Jay 


and counseling institutes; and the part of title V1 


relating to foreign language institutes. State boards 
responsible for 2-year colleges or other higher insti- 
tutions providing training for highly skilled techni 
cians are also involved in the administration of title 
VIII, which provides financial aid to such programs 
through the Vocational Kducation Division of the 
Office of Iducation and State boards of vocational 
education. 

Although of recent creation, the National Defense 
Kducation Act is already providing an interesting 
study of developing relationships, not only between 
State boards and the Federal Governmental agencies 
which administer the act but also between the State 


boards and the institutions under them. 


Some state- 
wide boards take no part in NDEA activities until 
after the staffs and administrators of institutions 
under their jurisdiction have negotiated contracts; 
the boards then confirm contractual agreements. 
Other boards have seized the opportunities created 
by the new programs to enter actively into negotia- 
tions and exert further leadership in planning and 
extending higher education on a statewide basis. 
Illustrations of the varying roles of statewide 
boards are found in the development of NDEA 
guidance institutes. In Georgia and South Dakota 
the boards of regents which control all higher educa- 
tion in these States participated in the interinstitu- 
tional conferences which led to the development of 
one institute in a chosen college or university in each 
State. ‘The central office staff of both boards acted 


is laison agents between the Division of Highe 


Kducation of the Office of Education and the 
institutions. 

The statewide board which controls the higher 
education system of Oregon chose another course. 
It contracted to administer the guidance institute, 
drawing on the staff and other resources of the 
entire State system. In Oregon the institute pro- 
gram is viewed as an undertaking of all public higher 
education in the State to serve the secondary schools 
by providing better trained guidance workers. 

College Almost all 


universities in the country are capitalizing on the 


housing loans. colleges and 
college housing loan program which is administered 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency under the 
act of 1950 (as Division of 


Higher Education providing regular consultive assist- 


amended), with the 


Some of the statewide boards have borrowed 


ance, 
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heavily under the provisions of this act. For 
example, the Board of Trustees of Higher Institu- 
tions in Mississippi has borrowed more than $15 
million, and the Board of Regents of South Dakota, 
with a much smaller higher education enterprise, 
has borrowed approximately $5.5 million. 

This Federal program provides some evidence too 
of the varying practices of administering higher 
education. New York State has a dormitory author- 
ity which negotiates Federal loans for college dormi- 
tories and related facilities. The Board of Trustees 
of the State University of New York, a statewide 
governing board, has no authority in this area 
although the president of the State university sits 
on the board of the dormitory authority as an ex 
officio member. 
related services. 
Statewide boards are conducting a number of research 


Contracts for research and 
programs sponsored by the Federal Government and 
many of them are carefully watching the effects of 
such programs on the regular, ongoing programs of 
the institutions. The State Board of Control of 
Florida, for example, reports that it is constantly 
“working with various agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment, such as the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Air Force, the Army, and the Navy, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in develop- 
ing and carrying out research and service contracts.” 
In some cases statewide governing boards have 
expressed concern that some contract research pro- 
grams may be to a degree disruptive of the regular 
programs of the colleges. 

The extent of such research conducted under the 
auspices of statewide boards of higher education is 
not known. A view of the complexities of the pro- 
grams and related problems, however, is given in the 
study by Charles V. Kidd, American Universities and 
Federal Research.’ 


ment is itself giving attention to this matter. 


Moreover, the Federal “Govern- 
Under 
the authority of Section 1001(d) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, the Office of Educa- 
tion will soon make an extensive survey of the effect 
of all Federal programs on institutions of higher 
education, with the help of an outside advisory com- 
mittee chaired by John E. Ivey, formerly the execu- 
tive vice-president of New York University. 


Other operational programs.—Statewide boards 


come into contact with Federal agencies in many 


7 Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959, 


’ 
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other operational matters. For example, they may 
negotiate with the General Services Administration, 
the United States Engineers, and the Federal Aero- 
natics Administration on the transfer of federally 
owned property to a State institution of higher 
education, with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on radio and TV station operations, or with 
the Veterans Administration on students under the 


GI bill. 


Information exchanges 


Recurrent associations between State boards of 
higher education and some Federal agencies result 
from the responsibilities which the agencies have 
for compiling and distributing information for use 
by the general public. Among such agencies are 
the Department of Commerce, especially the Bureau 
of the Census; the Department of Labor; and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
especially the Public Health Service and the Office 
of Education. 

Again, practices of the statewide boards of higher 
education vary. Some encourage the institutions to 
report directly to the Federal agency calling for the 
information. Others act as middlemen between the 
colleges and the universities and the agency. The 
central staff of the Regents of the University of 
California, for example, coordinates the reports of 
the several component units to the Office of Educa- 
tion on fall enrollments, information needed for the 
Education Directory, Part 3, Higher Education, and 
similar reports. Similarly, the central administra- 
tive offices of the State University of New York 
compile reports from each of the component institu- 
tions for transmission to the Office of Education. 

Often requests come from State boards to Federal 
agencies for nationwide information needed for 
comparison with State data or for other uses related 
to policy and planning of higher education in the 
State. Recurrent requests come to the Office of 
Education, for example, for information drawn from 
the annual studies of planning and management 
data; * State legislation relating to higher education; ® 


8 W. Robert Bokelman, Higher Education Planning and Man- 
agement Data, 1958-59. Office of Education Circular No. 549. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1959 

’ Ernest V. Hollis, William G. Land, and S. V. Martorana, 
Survey of State Legislation Relating Higher Education, July 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958. Office of Education Circular No. 552 


Washington: Government Printing Office, 1959 





ind the inventory of college and university buildings 
which is currently under way. 

Similarly, reports from the clearinghouse service 
dealing with institutional studies have been in steady 
demand. At the request of the executive officers 
of State boards of higher education, the College and 
University Administration Branch has established a 
file of reports released by their offices for use in 
answering general inquiries about the operation of 


these boards and for related research purposes. 


Consultation 


In addition to the information exchanges described, 
exchanges through face-to-face professional meetings 
Ilustra- 


tions could be drawn from all of the programs already 


of State and Federal workers are frequent. 
mentioned lederal agencies frequently call on the 
governing bodies of higher institutions to make avail- 
able the 


turn, the States call on the Federal Government for 


sional resources of their staffs. In 


prote 


Statf members of the Division of Higher Iducation 
have made State and regional surveys and studies of 
higher education at the request of statewide boards. 

| in 1958 completed a 


lor example, staff members 
urvey of the 12 publicly supported 


t 
comprehensive 
institutions in North Dakota at the request of the 
State board of regents," and in 1959 they made a 
large-scale study 


education na major region of \ irginia for the State 


Council of Higher Education in Virginia.” 


of needs for and programs of higher 


Special Case of Coordinating Boards 


Statewide boards that are given authority only for 
coordinating and planning higher education in the 
State are finding their position between the institu- 
tions and the Federal agencies to be different from 
that of statewide boards with power to govern the 
institutions under them. ‘To be sure, the legal power 


to coordinate and plan vests in a coordinating board 


low R. Hatch (editor), Reporter, Clearinghouse 
Education. Office of Fducation Circular No 
: Government Printing Office, 1959 
t V. Hollis, S. V. Martorana, and Others, Higher Educa- 
tion in North Dakota, A Report of A Surve 
Research Council, 1958 
12S. V. Martorana, FE. V. Hollis, and Others, Higher Education 
Norfolk: State Council of 


é : 
Bismarck: Legislative 


in the Tidewater Area of Virginia, 
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the right to seek, demand, and acquire information 
from the institutions on all their operations, includ- 
ing those involving relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If the board judges that a program of a 
given institution is not in the best interest of the 
State, it can recommend to the governor and legis- 
lature that the program be disallowed and that no 
provision be made to staff or finance it. 

In contrast to the governing boards, however, 
the coordinating agencies have little assurance that 
their attention will be called to a program proposal 
during the early stages of negotiation. They often 
find themselves, therefore, reviewing a_ proposal 
that is already considerably matured and around 
which actions and attitudes possibly have been well 
crystallized. Governing boards generally encounter 
this difficulty much less frequently because proposals 
for significant developments or changes in an institu- 
tion must be put to them for approval at an earlier 
stage of development. 


Conclusion 


The observation about the special case of the 
coordinating boards leads to a concluding question 
and a related comment. ‘This is the question: How 
can the agencies of Federal Government and the 
statewide boards of higher education work together 
to become more effective and more helpful to each 
other in accomplishing the objectives of their 
respective enterprises? 

Perhaps a first step would be for both State and 
Federal participants to recognize that in the future 
statewide boards of higher education and Federal 
agencies will be called on more and more frequently 
to work together closely. ‘This is not to say that 


programs involving direct working relationships 


between the individual institutions and Federal 
agencies will become fewer. ‘The evidence would 
support a contrary conclusion. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a strong trend at the State level toward 
establishing statewide machinery for the coordina- 
tion of public higher education. As this occurs, 
it would seem reasonable to conclude that the 
Federal agencies will communicate increasingly with 
these official State bodies. 

A more direct effort to improve communication 
between institutions, State boards, and Federal 
agencies, then, would be a second step toward 
State 


greater effectiveness in administration of 
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higher education and in Federal Government opera- 
tions. In dealing with Federal programs, institu- 
tions ought not to bypass their State-level agencies 
either by design or by accident. at any stage of the 
negotiations. On the other hand, State boards 
should not abdicate their responsibilities for leader- 
ship by leaving all matters of negotiation and 
initiative and effort of the 
individual institutions. 


consultation to the 
Indeed, if the institution 
and its State agency are in an area in which an 
interstate regional compact agency for higher educa- 
tion exists, communication should be maintained 
also with the office of the director of the regional 
Similarly, 


should be informed about administrative structures 


agency. workers in Federal agencies 


NDEA Notes 


for control, coordination, and planning of higher 
education in a State and region, and they should 
keep all levels in the appropriate channels of com- 
munication, from the office of the Federal agencies 
outward. In this way, progress will be made in 
accord with the observation voiced by Secretary 
Flemming of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare before the 1959 national conference on 
regional education: ‘“The time has come for the 
Federal Government to become an effective partner 
in higher education,” and utilization will be made 
of opportunities for colleges, State boards, regional 
work 


together in attacking the broad educational and 


offices, and the Federal Government to 


socioeconomic problems of the day. 





Student Loan Funds Reported 


Reports from most of the colleges and universi- 
ties participating in the Student Loan Program under 
the National Defense Education Act show that prior 
to June 30, 1959, they had made 27,683 loans, and 
between July 1 and October 31, 1959, they had made 
or committed 68,158 loans. ‘Total funds that were 
loaned or committed from the beginning of the pro- 
gram through October 31, 1959, were $43,962,095. 

The Federal Government has contributed a total 
of $60.5 million to student loan funds, and partici- 
nearly $7 


Most of the loan activity 


pating institutions have contributed 
million of their funds. 
reported took place after the opening of college in 
September, since $24.5 million of last year’s appro- 
priation of $30.5 million was not made available 
until last May 20 when the school year was almost 
completed. 

Loans to freshmen outnumber those made to other 
classes. Freshmen received 30 percent of the loans, 
sophomores 19 percent, juniors 20 percent, seniors 
This 


distribution indicates that while loan funds make it 


21 percent, and graduate students 10 percent. 


possible for many students to stay in college who 


otherwise might have had to drop out for financial 
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reasons, the program is helping an even larger num- 
ber of young people bridge the gap from high school 
to college. 

In reporting the status of their loan funds, 427 
institutions indicated that their initial requests for 
Federal funds were too low, by a total of more than 
$6.5 million, and 34 institutions that their initial 
requests were too high, by a total of less than 
$200,000. Although 


marked $15.5 million for loans during the remainder 


these institutions have ear- 
of the school year and more than $4 million for loan 
commitments, many of the other participating insti- 
tutions have reported insufficient funds to meet 
current loan needs and no funds at all for commit- 
ments to high school seniors and others planning to 
enter these institutions next fall. 

The evident shortage of funds has prompted Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur S. 
lemming to indicate that he has initiated a request 
for a supplemental appropriation for the Student 
Loan Program. “This program, | believe, repre- 
sents an important step toward the goal of putting 
a college education within the reach of every de- 
serving student, regardless of his financial resources,” 


Secretary Flemming said. 





Foreign Language Summer Institutes 


‘THirRTY-FIVE modern foreign language institutes for 
the training of 2,000 elementary and secondary 
school language teachers will be established at col- 
The language 
institutes, authorized under Title VI of the National 


Defense education Act, provide professional train 


leges and universities next summer 


ing to elementary and secondary school teachers of 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 
With three exceptions, none of the institutes will 
accept teachers who attended one of the 12 institutes 
conducted last summer. ‘The three institutes, which 
will give preference to those who have attended an 
College for 
French, University of Puerto Rico for teachers of 


institute, include Hollin teachers of 
Spanish, and Stanford University for teachers of 
German. 

‘Two institutes have been designed for elementary 
school language teachers. ‘They will be conducted 
at the University of Kansas for teachers of German 
and Spanish and at ‘Tufts University for teachers of 
French and Spanish. ‘Twenty-five institutes will 
enroll secondary school teachers, and the remaining 
eight institutes will enroll both elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 

‘Teachers from public schools who attend the in 
stitutes receive stipends of $75 a week and an allow- 
ance of S15 a week for each dependent. Private 
school teachers attend the institutes without charge 
but receive no stipends. School teachers interested 
n attending an institute should write to the institute 
director, not to the Office of Kducation. 

The 12 summer institutes which were conducted 
last summer enrolled 925 teachers of French, Ger- 
man, Russian, and Spanish. Four regular-session 
institutes now in operation are being attended by 


SY language teac hers. 


Graduate Fellowship Programs Approved 


WS: 


Derthick has approved 406 programs of graduate 


ComMISSIONER of Education Lawrence G. 


study at 137 graduate schools involving 1,500 3- 
year fellowships authorized by the National Defense 
Education Act. 

The fellowship awards, provided under title IV 
of the act, are for study during the 1960-61 academic 
year. Already in the Nation’s colleges and uni- 


versities are the 1,000 graduate students awarded 


A total 
under 


National Defense Fellowships last May. 
of 5,500 3-year fellowships is authorized 
the act over a 4-year period. ' 
The approved programs were selected from 918 
155 institutions which re- 
quested 5,370 fellowships. 


proposals submitted by 
A 12-member advisory 
committee of distinguished educators from colleges 
and universities and a panel of 5 consultants from 
graduate schools reviewed all proposals and made 
recommendations to the Commissioner. All ap- 
proved programs lead to the doctoral degree and, as 
required by the act, either establish new or expand 
existing graduate facilities. 

Graduate schools with approved programs will 
submit student applications for fellowships for 1961 
62 with recommendations to the Commissioner of 
Kducation by March 5. ‘The fellowship awards will 
All but 150 of the 


fellowships will be awarded to students who have 


be announced shortly thereafter. 


had no more than one semester of graduate study in 
the field in which they intend to earn’ their doctoral 
degree. 

For the first time, two of the approved graduate 
programs will be offered cooperatively by three 
institutions. Six fellows will study the classics in a 
program which pools the resources of the State 
University of Iowa, the University of Minnesota, 
and the University of Wisconsin. Each of these 
schools now offers a small Ph. D. program in the 
classics; but, as they explain in their proposal, “at 
each of the universities, whole fields of classical 
study are closed to the graduates for lack of trained 
faculty. Our plan, by allowing students to move 
from one institution to another, would allow them 
to work with more of their contemporaries and would 
introduce them to three times as many specialists 
with whom to do advanced study and from whom to 
choose the director of their research.”’ Under this 
arrangement, students will spend a year at each 
institution and will benefit from a range of faculty, 
courses, and library resources that no one of the 
three schools could offer by itself. 

The Commissioner has also approved a program 
in physics to be offered by Linfield College in Oregon, 
which grants the M.A. degree, and Oregon State 
University, which offers the Ph. D. Fellows will 
spend their first year at Linfield, earn the master’s 
degree, and then will move on to Oregon State to 


complete the doctorate. 
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Veterans’ Enrollments Reported 


VETERANS’ enrollments under the Korean GI bill 
reached nearly 400,000 in the fall of 1959, compared 
with almost 600,000 a year before, the Veterans 
Administration reported on December 29. At the 
same time, a smaller, newer program administered 
by the VA, War Orphans Education, increased its 
enrollments over last year by more than 50 percent, 
from 4,800 to 7,500. 

Of this year’s Korean GI bill trainees, more than 
half, or about 250,000, are in the Nation’s colleges 
Another 115,000 are enrolled in 
schools below the college level, such as business and 


and universities. 


technical schools. On-the-job trainees number near- 
ly 10,000, and GI farm trainees about 14,500. GI 
enrollments are expected to continue to decline until 
1965, when the veterans’ education and training 


program comes to an end. 


ROTC Numbers To Be Maintained 


total 
ROTC program strength will remain constant in 
1960, the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal reported 
on December 5, 1959. 

The Army will increase the number of ROTC 
graduates called for a full 2-year tour of active duty 
from 5,013 in fiscal year 1959 to 6,050 in fiscal year 


DESPITE CUTBACKS in military manpower, 


1960, and will correspondingly decrease the number 
called up for 6-month assignments from 7,440 to 
6,400. ROTC 


graduates called to active duty will remain approxi- 


However, the number of Army 


mately the same—12,450 in fiscal year 1959 compared 
to 12,453 in fiscal year 1960. 

The Navy ROTC effort will remain about the 
2,100 
same number as last year, to be given active duty 


same, with approximately graduates, the 
assignments with the Navy next summer. 

The Air Force and Marines will show slight de- 
creases in graduates, the Air Force from 3,615 to 
3,440 and the Marines from 354 to 341. 

The largest ROTC operation, consisting of 155,871 
students, is that of the Army; the Air Force ranks 
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second with 103,100, followed by the Navy with 
12,000, and the Marines with 685. 


Career Opportunities 
for Agricultural College Graduates 


THE Resident Instruction Section of the Agricul- 
ture Division of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities is planning a 
comprehensive study of types of agricultural career 
opportunities available in the predictable future. 

Objectives of such study will probably include 
discovery of employers’ points of view about the 
type and levels of training necessary to fulfill the 
responsibilities of positions they offer to college 
graduates. The assembled data should provide 
a basis for planning and making curricular and 
program changes intended both to balance more 
nearly the supply and the demand for agriculturally 
trained men and to insure so far as possible that 
graduates in agriculture will be prepared for responsi- 
bilities they are likely to meet. 


NSF Furnishes Science Experience 


LAST SUMMER 60 boys from high schools in New 
Jersey and adjacent States got their first experience 
in research in the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Rutgers University, according to a report from 
W. H. Martin, dean and director. The New Jersey 
Experiment Station was one of 105 institutions 
cooperating with the National Science Foundation 
in the “Science Experience Program,” under which 
secondary school students were encouraged to enroll 
Vv. ¢. 


Freeman, associate dean of agriculture at Purdue 


for summer work at scientific institutions. 


University, reported that more than 200 applica- 
tions were received from high school students for 
the program at Purdue; 40 were accepted. 

The students were supervised by senior investi- 
gators and graduate students in animal science, 
plant associated sciences as 


science, and such 


microbiology, biochemistry, entomology, genetics, 
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anitation, meteorology, and air pollution. 


The report ndicate that the results were most 


Most of the boys knew nothing about 


satisfactory. 
agric ulture when they came. \fter 3 weeks they had 

and-new and exciting picture of career oppor- 
tunitie in researcl related to the agricultural 


maustryv. 


All Housing Funds Committed 


January 1, 1960, the total authorization of 


million for college housing loans (including 
id service loans had been committed, 
mall set-aside for overruns 
some 116 


lightly less than $138 million 


with the exception of a 


ved projects. In addition, 


t ttaling 


Community Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has announced 
that at this time it cannot continue on the ‘“‘contin- 
yentre ervations”’ basis a opted last yeal when there 
was no housing bill for fiscal 1959. It will continue, 
however, to acc ept a] plic ations 1n the regional offices, 
to number and date them for priority purposes, and 
to have one copy forwarded to the Washington 
office from the regional ofice. The Agency will not 


process < 


| ions beyond this point. 
Orth al 


of the Community Facilities Administra- 

m in Washington say that, upon receipt of each 
application, the regional office of that agency corre- 
ponds with the applicant, states the condition of the 
fund, and 1 ates the extent to which further 


legislation 1s pending. 


NSF Science Faculty and Fellowships Awards 


Tue National Science Foundation has awarded 285 
science fac ulty fellowships in the sciences for the 
fiscal year 1960. ‘These awards provide an oppor- 
tunity for college and university mathematics and 
science teachers to increase their effectiveness as 
teachers. 


ligibility requirements include a_bac- 


calaureate degree or its equivalent, demonstrated 
ability and special aptitude for science teaching and 
advanced training, and 3 years of full-time science 
teaching at the college level. 

NSF selected the awardees from 762 applicants 
from all parts of the United States and its Territories 
letters of 


recommendation, academic and professional records, 


on the basis of ability as indicated by 


and other evidence of attainment and_ promise. 


\pplications were evaluated by panels of persons 
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who were appointed by the Association of American 
Colleges and who were considered especially compe- 
tent to judge the demonstrated and potential ability 
of the applicants as teachers of science. 

The Foundation also awarded 75 senior post- 
doctoral fellowships in the sciences for the fiscal year 
1960: 28 in the life sciences and 47 in the physical 
S¢ iences. 

Senior postdoctoral fellowships are awarded to 
scientists of demonstrated ability and special apti- 
tude for productive scholarship in the sciences. 
Panels of outstanding scientists appointed by the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council evaluated the 259 applications, and the 
National Science Foundation selected the awardees. 
\ll awards were approved by Alan 'T. Waterman, 
Director of the Foundation. 

Science faculty and senior postdoctoral fellows 


receive stipends adjusted to approximate their 
salaries and an allowance to aid in defraying the 
cost of travel to the fellowship institution. These 
fellowships are awarded for study or research at an 
appropriate nonprofit American or nonprofit foreign 
institution. 

The National Science Foundation expects to re- 
open the science faculty and senior postdoctoral 
fellowship programs in May for awards to be made 


in December 1960. 


NSF Increases Indirect Cost Rate on Research 


THE National Science Foundation has increased 
the permissible indirect cost rate on basic research 
projects from 15 percent to 20 percent. 

The Foundation felt that because of rising costs 
of administration and the adverse effect of such 
increases on the ability of institutions to carry on 
research work, its policy of restricting institutions 


to a 15 percent indirect cost allowance needed 
revision. 
1960. 


receive up to 20 percent of total direct costs as 


The new policy, which took effect Jan. 1, 


stipulates that although institutions may 
the allowance for indirect costs in research pre yposals, 


se 


such indirect costs may not exceed the last “audited” 
or “negotiated”’ rate approved for the institution by 
a Federal agency for purposes of Government-spon- 
sored research and development. 

The announcement will be reflected in the forth- 
coming revision to the 1955 edition of the National 
Science Foundation publication, Grants for Scientific 


Researe h. 
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Government Publications 


How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 25, D.C. 

Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 

Analysis of Research in the Teaching of Science 
July 1956—July 1957, by Ellsworth S. Obourn and 
Charles L. Koelsche. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. 
(OE-29000.) 


Paper, 46 p. 25 cents. 


Educational Teleguide, by Dunham. 


Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 


Franklin 
Paper, 79 p. 30 cents. 
tion (U.S. Office 


of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 21). Included in this listing are: 


I’xpansion of the appendix of Television in Educa 


=A 
Noncommercial educational T'V assignments; new books on educa- 


tional television; publications of the Office of Education on tele- 
vision, radio, and visual education; or yn f the Joint 
Council on Educational Television; foundations and broadcasting 


companies making grants to n; closed-circuit 


educational television; arme Io! tations; statewide net- 
works of educational ations; educational 'T'V stations; educa- 


tional TV stations 


construct educational ‘I'V stations; 


icants for | 


ing courses in television; sources reports on 


educational uses of television; coll lit for network 


TV courses; school district regular use of 
television. 

Faculty and Other Professional Staff in Institutions 
of Higher Education, First Term 1957-58, by Wayne 
I. Tolliver and Hazel C. Poole. Washington, U.S. 
Printing Office, 1959. 
(OK-53000). 


Government Paper, 68 p. 
45 cents. 


‘ircular contains national and State data and data on individual 


‘ 
institutions based on a comprehensive survey of faculty and other 
professional staff for the first term of the 1957-58 academic year 
Includes information on types of positions; relative proportion of 
men and women on staff; faculty ruction of resident degree 
credit and nondegree-credit students; staff for courses by mail, 
radio or TV, short courses and individual lessons; extension staff; 
and staff for elementary or secondary instruction. More detailed 
analysis, including study of the data for various types and sizes of 


institutions and interrelationships of the data with data from other 
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sources, will be presented in the Biennial Survey of Educattior 


| 
1957-58. 

Preparation Programs and Course 
School and College Personnel Work, 
Paul MacMinn. 
Printing Office, 
(OE-—25000.) 


One of a series of biennial directories to provide information 


Offerings in 
1959-60, by 
U.S. Government 
Paper, 124 p. 75 


Washington, 


1959. cents. 


on opportunities for academic preparation in school and college 
personnel work, this directory is to be used as a guide to addi 
tional and more specific information. It is divided into two 
parts: Part I lists institutions by programs and graduate course 


offerings in school and college personnel work; and Part II lists 
conferences and workshops scheduled for the 1959 summer 


session and the 1959-60 academic year. 

Resident, Extension, and Other Enrollments in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, First Term 1957-58, 
by Hazel C. Poole, under the general direction of 
Mabel C. Rice. Washington, U.S. 
Printing Office, 1959. 
(OF-54000.) 


This report is the fourth in a series of comprehensive surveys of 


Government 


Paper, 73 p. 50 cents. 


first-term enrollment in institutions of higher education. It 
differs from preceding issues in that: (1) The. category entitled 


“Courses by TV or Radio 


and (2) the category entitled ““Terminal-Occupational education” 


Degree-credit only” has been added; 
has been subclassified into enrollment at the technician and/or 
semiprofessional level and ie craftsman-clerical level. ‘The 


report shows a gradual shift in the percentage distribution of 
the various types of enrollment, generally towards the less regu 
lar or less traditional categories of enrollment. 


Statistical Summary of Education: 1955-56, by 
Rose Marie Smith and W. Vance Grant, under the 
Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 
96 p. 45 (OK-10003.) (Chapter 1 of 

of Education in the United States 


general direction of Louis H. Conger, Jr. 
cents. 


1954-56.) 


\bstract of general purpose educational statistics from kinder 
garten through higher educati 


controlled schools n innovation in the report 


mn, for both publicly and privately 
is the inclusion 
of tables which relate higher educational expenditures to national 
| 


P 1 s° \ , 
income. Included in the section on h gher education are statis- 


tics on students and de grees, engineering enrollme nts and de grees, 


eaff suns lleg d iwational curricul . 
stall, junior colleges, organized occupational curriculums, income, 


expenditures, property, institutions attended predominantly by 
and veterans’ training programs. 

Teachers of Children Who Are Hard of Hearing, by 
Romaine P. Mackie and Others. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 70 p. 35 
(Bulletin 1959, No. 24.) 


One of a series of publications reporting on the nationwide study, 


institutions in outlying parts of the United States, 


cents. 
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JHAVERS OLS 4 OF ILMS, 
313 N FIRST STREET 


ANN ARGOR, MICH 
HE =MAY 


UNITE 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 


GOVERNMENT. niniiNG OFFICE If you do not desire to continue receiving this | PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


publication, please CHECK HERE (); tear off this | (GPO) 


labe] and return it to the address at the left. | 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Qualification and eparation of Teachers of Ecxeptional Children. 
Most of the report is concerned with competencies needed by 
teachers of children who are hard of hearing, but one section 
deals wit education and experience of these teachers and con- 
tains information on student teaching with hard of hearing child 
en, teaching experience with normal children, teachers’ evalua 

specialized | reparatory experiences, and professional 


for teacher candidates most likely to succeed. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Dissertation for Degrees in Science and Engineering 
Defended at USSR Higher Educational Institutions. 
Washington, Joint Publications Research Service, 
Sept. 15, 1959. Paper, 19 p. 50 cents. (OTS: 59 
11782.) (Obtain from the Office of Technical Serv- 
ice, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Dissertation for Degrees in Science and Engineerint 
Defended at USSR Higher Educational Institutions. 
Washington, Joint Publications Research Service, 
Sept. 30, 1959. Paper, 34 p. $1.00 (OTS: 59-13915.) 
(Obtain from the Office of Technical Service, De 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Federal Funds for Science. VIII. The Federal 
Research and Development Budget Fiscal Years 
1958, 1959, and 1960. Washington, U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 74 p. 45 cents. 
(National Science Foundation bulletin, NSF-59+40.) 

This report, the eighth in a series, helps to’ provide the basis 
for a measurement of the Nation’s investment in scientific research 
and development. Funds for total conduct of research and de 
velopment are examined from several points of view: administering 
agencies, performers, and character of work. Analyses are made 
of the total current research and development budget, increase of 
plant, and trends in Federal funds. New information, presented 
in the report for the first time, includes the basic research and 
total research obligations in terms of scientific fields and data on 
the performers of the Government’s work in basic research 

Higher School System of USSR, Main Decrees, 
Orders, and Instructions, Part 1, edited by L. I. 


Karpov and V. A, Severtsev. Washington, oint 


Publications Research Service, 1959. Paper, 355 p. 


\ 
$5. (OTS: 59-11776.) (Obtain from the Office of 


Technical Service, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 


PO 


Your name will then be removed promptly from | 
| the appropriate mailing list 


Higher School System of USSR, Main Decrees, 
Orders, and Instructions, Part 2, edited by L. I. 
Karpov and V. A. Severtsev. Washington, Joint 
Publications Research Service, 1959. Paper, 395 p. 
$6. (OTS: 59-11777.) (Obtain from the Office of 
Technical Service, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) : 

Higher School System of USSR, Main Decrees, 
Orders, and Instructions, Part 3. Washington, Joint 
Publications Research Service, 1959. Paper, 372 p. 
$5. (OTS: 59-31002.) (Obtain from the Office of 
Technical Service, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

Higher School System of USSR, Main Decrees, 
Orders, and Instructions, Part 4. Washington, Joint 
Publications Research Service, 1959. Paper, 264 p. 
$7. (OTS: 59-31003.) (Obtain from the Office of 
‘Technical Service, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

Reviews of Data on Research and Development. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
Processed, 8 p. 10cents. (National Science founda- 
tion, NSF 59-65.) 


Non-Government Publications 


direct from the publisher. Prices are indicated when 


known. 


Accreditation: The Struggle Over Standards in 
Higher Education, by Willaaam K. Selden. 49 East 
33d Street, New York 16, N.Y., Harper & Bros., 
1960. 138 p. $2.50. 


This is a clearly written explanation of accreditation, its back- 
ground, growth, and problems. It analyzes briefly the control 
of standards in foreign countries to place in perspective the 
many-sided and complex pattern of educational control and 
accreditation in the United States. The roles of regional associa- 
tions and professional and other accrediting groups are identified 
and explained, and the efforts of the National Commission on 
Accrediting to reduce overlapping and increase cooperation 
in accreditation are described and interpreted. The issues 
at stake in accreditation and influences bearing on its future are 


presented in a summarizing chapter. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, February 1960 
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